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In this way steel swords, daggers, elephant-goads, armour, 
handles of knives, battle-axes, spears, weapons, and state um- 
brella-handles, are ornamented most tastefully. The amount 
of labour and skill that is often expended upon a single small 
article of no intrinsic value surprises Europeans ; but where the 
workmen, as is often the case, are in the employ of some wealthy 
rajah, upon whose bounty and liberality the whole family is de- 
pendent, time and labour are not of so much consequence as 
manipulative skill and tasteful finish. This principle is applied 
to nearly all the best Art-industries of India ; and for many 
centuries the wealthy rajahs and zemindars have prided them- 



selves on the encouragement of some particular manufacture, 
which by this means has been fostered and brought to great 
perfection. A very curious and important result of this sys- 
tem has been the training of large families to special indus- 
tries, and the careful retention of these in particular districts or 
villages. Caste-prejudices have also contributed in no small 
degree to keep up the practice, which has some good points to 
recommend it, though there are objections to the system also, 
the most serious of which is, that an industry often dies out in 
a village by the death of the rajah who encouraged it, or by the 
decease of the most skilled workmen. 




THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, IN WASHINGTON. 




HE Corcoran Gallery of Art, in Washington, of 
which we give an engraving, is situate on the 
corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Seventeenth 
Street, opposite the War Department. The build- 
ing was erected in i860, in accordance with a 
long-cherished desire, on the part of Mr. William 
W. Corcoran, its founder, to establish an institu- 
tion in the city of Washington to be devoted to Art-purposes, and 
particularly, the encouragement of American genius. The plans 
were drawn by James Renwick, but the breaking out of the war 
of the rebellion prevented the completion of the edifice, and for 
several years it was occupied by the Quartermaster-General's De- 
partment. The structure is of the French Renaissance order of 
architecture, two stories high, surmounted with a Mansard roof 



and a dome over the principal entrance. The material is of pressed 
brick, relieved with brown-stone trimmings, and niches at suitable 
points for statuary. It has a front of 100 feet on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, and 115 feet on Seventeenth Street, and is fire-proof. The 
principal entrance is on the Avenue, and a grand doorway opens 
to the spacious vestibule, from which a stone staircase, ten feet 
wide, leads to the main gallery. This broad staircase is composed 
of three flights, of twelve steps each. 

On the first floor, broad halls, on either side of the great 
staircase, lead to a large gallery in the north end of the edi- 
fice, which is 95 by 30 feet in size. A large room, used as a library, 
and a smaller apartment communicate with this gallery. On the 
east side of the building are the janitor's rooms and a small gal- 
lery. The several galleries on this floor are devoted to the exhibi- 
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tion of bronzes and statuary, and they are elegantly finished. The 
columns are white, with Grecian capitals ; the doors are of walnut, 
and the wainscoting is of walnut and ash. The floors throughout 
the building are of yellow-pine, except in the halls, where they are 
laid with tiles. The grand gallery, at the head of the main stair- 
case, is 95 feet long by about 45 feet in width, and has a superb 
vaulted ceiling, 35 feet high, which springs from a cornice 25 feet 
from the floor. The room is lighted by a skylight of ornamental 
glass. On either side of this grand gallery are smaller rooms 
which communicate with it ; and in the front of the building, 
directly over the vestibule, is an octagon-shaped room, with a lofty 
skylight, which now contains as its chief attraction Powers's ' Greek 
Slave.' The several galleries are lighted at night with gas, and 
in the grand gallery there are nearly 300 burners. The building 
and plot upon which it stands have cost upwards of $300,000. 

In 1869, on the restoration of the building, Mr. Corcoran, in pur- 
suance of his plan " for the perpetual establishment and mainte- 
nance of a public gallery for the promotion and encouragement of 
the arts of painting and sculpture, and the fine arts generally," con- 
veyed the property to a Board of Trustees which is now composed 
of the following gentlemen : James M. Carlisle, president ; James 
C. Hall, M. D., vice-president ; George W. Riggs, treasurer ; An- 
thony Hyde, secretary ; Henry D. Cooke, J. C. McGuire, William 
T. Walters, Charles M. Mathews, and Professor Joseph Henry. 
The curator is Mr. W. Macleod. In addition to the building, Mr. 
Corcoran gave his large and valuable collection of pictures and 
statuary to the Board of Trustees, and in January, 1874, when the 
structure was finally finished, the picture-gallery and octagon-room 
were opened to the public. In April following, the sculpture and 
bronze halls were also opened, and in December all of the galleries 
were thrown open for the admission of visitors. The picture-gal- 
leries now contain one hundred and twelve paintings, of which 
seventy-nine formed Mr. Corcoran's original collection. The sculp- 
ture-hall has eighty-nine imported casts, including forty-six groups 
and statues ; and the bronze-hall, a collection of " Hildersheim 
Treasures ;" electrotype reproductions by Lionnet, of Paris ; bronzes, 
and numerous objects of ceramic art. 

As the building was designed strictly for a gallery of art, all of 
its spacious apartments are devoted for exhibition purposes only, 
and nothing can be done at present by the Board of Trustees 
towards affording instruction, by professors, to students in art. It 
is, however, contemplated to extend the building, so as to secure 
room for educational advantages, and in the meantime steps have 
been taken to provide facilities for Art-students who desire to copy 
pictures and draw from statuary and casts. The endowment fund, 
also bestowed by Mr. Corcoran, amounts to nearly $1,000,000, 
and yields an income of over $60,000. Since the opening of the 
gallery, last year, numerous additions have been made to the collec- 
tion. In the great gallery, at the head of the staircase, one of the 
most striking objects is a portrait of the founder of the institution, 
by the late Charles Loring Elliott. It is a full-length picture, and 
an admirable likeness. Of landscape art there are fine specimens 
by Durand, Doughty, Cole, Kensett, Oddie, Cropsey, Cranch, Inness, 



and Gignoux. Mr. Durand's picture is one of his greatest works, 
and illustrates an upland forest-scene. Representing the late Mr. 
Kensett's name is a sketch of Mount Washington, and a fine ex- 
ample of his forcible style. Church has a characteristic tropical 
scene ; and Paul Weber, a study in one of the mountain-glens of 
the Catskill region. Cole is represented by the first of the series of 
pictures which are respectively known as ' The Departure ' and 
' Return/ The subject gives a view of a rugged mountain-region 
with a castle on an eminence in the middle distance, from which a 
troop of mounted knights are setting out on some marauding enter- 
prise. The picture is extremely brilliant in the effect of light and 
shade, and in its expression of breadth and sentiment it is conceded 
to be a masterpiece. 

In the department of figures of the American school there are 
' Cromwell and Milton,' Leutze's well-known picture, which repre- 
sents Cromwell and his family listening to Milton's performance on 
an organ ; a ' Girl with Pets,' one of Eastman Johnson's early and 
most conscientious works ; Ranney's ' Duck-Shooters ;' and ' Lei- 
sure and Labour,' a scene in a blacksmith's shop, a strong and 
vigorous work by F. B. Mayer. There are also ' The Huguenot 
and Daughter,' by Washington ; 'The Letter,' byHelmick; 'Nor- 
ma,' by Louis Lang; ' Rebecca at the Well,' by the late T. P. Ros- 
siter; 'Allegro and Penseroso,' by J. G. Brown, a somewhat hu- 
morous illustration of the contrast of pleasure and pain ; and the 
large picture of 'Mercy's Dream,' by Huntington. Of early por- 
traiture there are a full-length portrait of General Jackson, by 
Thomas Sully ; and other examples by Copley, Henry Inman, 
Charles Wilson Peale, and Rembrandt Peale. Among the foreign 
pictures are 'Eberhard weeping over the Body of his Son,' the sub- 
ject of which is drawn from a ballad by Schiller, by Ary Scheffer ; 
Portael's great work, ' The Drought in Egypt ;' and Gerome's 
'Dead Caesar,' a grand painting of the Roman Senate-chamber 
with the dead body of the great soldier lying near the pedestal of 
Pompey's statue, and the chair of state overthrown. The mantle 
of the dead Caesar is stained with, blood, and in the dim and 
solemn light of the Senate-chamber the pavement is seen marked 
with the bloody footsteps of the murderers. There are other equally 
superb examples of foreign art in the gallery, but the few we have 
mentioned may be accepted as a type of the collection as a whole. 

In the collection of casts and marbles there are 180 feet of 
the Parthenon frieze ; a beautiful cast of the Ghiberti gate of 
the Baptistery, at Florence ; a copy of the Ariadne ; two grand 
copies of Theseus and Ilyssus, with the horses' heads belong- 
ing to the pediment ; a cast of the Venus de Medici ; the Disco- 
balus and the Laocoon ; and Gibson's Venus Victrix ; Thorwald- 
sen's Venus Victrix ; and Canova's Venus. From this brief de- 
scription of the Corcoran Gallery and its contents, it will be seen 
that, although it is one of the youngest institutions of the kind in the 
country, yet, by the munificence of its founder, its Board of Trus- 
tees have been enabled, not only to place it on an equality with the 
oldest, in the magnitude of its collection, but also to obtain for it 
an attractiveness which has been secured by no other gallery of art 
in the United States. 



MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, LED TO EXECUTION. 



L. J. Pott, Painter. , 

WHEN this picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy, in 
1 87 1, very many, if not all, of those who had made close 
acquaintance with the artist's previous works were satisfied that 
in it he had accomplished a surprising advance. Mr. Pott's ' De- 
fence' (1867), and his 'Fire at a Theatre' (1869), showed him to 
be on the right road ; but it was the work here engraved which at 
once gave him something more than an ordinary reputation as a 
painter of historical subjects. 

It was in the hall of Fotheringay Castle, Northamptonshire, that 
the unhappy queen suffered the sentence pronounced upon her. 
She was attended to the scaffold by Beale, clerk to the Privy Coun- 
cil, her mortal enemy, the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury, with the 
High Sheriff of the county, who were empowered to see the fatal 
mandate carried into effect ; by the Dean of Peterborough, a Pro- 
testant, to administer the last consolations of religion, in which, 
however, as a Roman Catholic,' Mary could not join ; by the vene- 



P. Lightfoot, Engraver. 

rable Sir Andrew Melville, long the Master of her Household ; and 
by some of her deeply-attached female attendants. All of these 
personages are presumed to have a place in the melancholy proces- 
sion composing Mr. Pott's picture. Prominent in the foreground 
is the queen, richly habited in black velvet, descending the stairs 
slowly, but with a countenance showing strength of purpose to 
meet her end courageously and royally: she is led gently and 
deferentially by the officer of the guard, whose face exhibits far 
more mental disquietude than does that of the queen. Behind 
them are Kent and Shrewsbury, just issuing from the long corridor, 
and wearing their orders of knighthood — one. of them holds in his 
hand the warrant of execution — accompanied by some of Mary's 
female attendants. Descending the lower flight of steps, on the 
left of the composition, leading into the great hall, we see the back 
of the Dean of Peterborough, who is preceded by cuirassed guards 
and by halberdiers. 



